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THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE NEGRO 
DISCUSSION. 

ROSCOE Conkxing Bruce. The weightiest single 
truth emerging from Negro affairs is, perhaps,, the in- 
creasing aggregation of this people in pretty well defined 
areas of black belts. With the agricultural and social 
black belt of Alabama I am here particularly concerned. 
This is the " prairie region " by virtue of a black, calcar- 
eous, highly fertile soil, rich in humus, which closely 
resembles the fertile soil of the western prairies. Thrown 
over a plain of Cretacious rocks, the Central Prairie Belt 
is from 35 to 45 miles in width and crosses lower Alabama 
from east to west twisting to the north. The mean eleva- 
tion of this region above the Gulf of Mexico is about 200 
feet. Pine clad hills rising from 150 to 250 feet above 
the plain, enclose it north and south. In Frederick 
Law Olmsted's classic map of the Cotton Kingdom 
(based mainly upon the census of 1850) the prairie is 
designated as producing less than two bales of cotton to 
each slave and hence a " subordinate cotton district," 
but as having more slaves than freemen in the popula- 
tion. 

Though emancipation secured a certain mobility to 
Negro labor, the geographical locatiou of the major 
black belts has not greatly changed. Since the war 
the congestion of Negro population has increased. 
Restricting attention to Alabama, we find that the 
twelve counties in each of which in 1900 the Negro 
population comprised over 70% of the whole, form a 
continuous belt across the state largely coinciding with 
the Central Prairie Belt. The aggregate population of 
these counties was 438,000 of which 85 % was Negro. 
295 
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The ratios of Negro population to white in this area 
have been : 

1880 3.6 to 1 

1890 3.8 to 1 

1900 3.5 to 1 

In the thirty year period (1880-1900) the Negro popu- 
lation has increased 37 f and the white has decreased 
18%. . 

If the Mississippi Delta black belt be climatically 
protected against white incursion, the Central Prairie, 
(with a mean annual temperature approximating 63 
degrees Fahrenheit and an annual rainfall approxi- 
mating 51 inches) seems to be protected by stronger 
barriers than its pine clad hills — by social barriers. 
The white farmer is indisposed to immigrate to a 
region where he and his sons will be engaged in the 
same grades of common labor as Negroes and where 
white associates are scarce. On the other hand, the 
Negroes find the social climate of white counties, like 
Dekalb and Winston, where less than 1 f of the popu- 
lation is Negro, insalubrious. 

Only a word need be said of the immigration of the 
foreign born into the Central Prairie. Bearing in mind 
that in 1904 only 3% of the European immigrants were 
headed for the South Atlantic States and only 1 <f for 
the South Central, we are not surprised to find that 
only 2>% °f the a gg" re g a te population of the prairie 
region is foreign born and that almost one half of the 
foreign born are in the city of Montgomery. Certainly 
the Italian peril is in the region of hypothetics. Al- 
though the black, calcareous, highly fertile soil of this 
royal domain of 9000 square miles, holds out great in- 
ducements to white immigration, there seems no reason 
to suppose that the causes which have built up and are 
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sustaining this social black belt, are apt to decline in 
potency at least the next fifty years. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes interesting and 
important to enquire whether tendencies assuring the 
Negro's increasing industrial efficiency, are apparent in 
the life of this black belt. 

At the outset, it must, of course, be confessed that 
the white county Negro makes a better showing statisti- 
cally than his black county brother. Comparing twelve 
white counties in northern Alabama with the twelve 
black counties, we find that of the total Negro popula- 
tion ten years of age and over in 1900, 51^ were 
illiterate in the white counties and 67% in the black. 
In the white counties the Negroes were in charge of 
2800 agricultural holdings and of this number they 
owned some part of 1000 or 37%. In the twelve black 
counties Negroes were in charge of 50,000 holdings, 
and owned some part of only 4000 or 8%. "The in- 
dustrial experience of the two races ", remarks the 
census with oracular impersonality, "justifies the con- 
clusion that the segregation of the Negroes in the South 
or North inures to the benefit of neither race. The 
Negro, at least, makes the better progress the more 
closely he is associated with the white man and the 
more he is enabled to see in the example of the white 
man an incentive for becoming a land-owner. Take 
away this example by segregating the colored man 
from the white, as in the black belt of the South, repeat 
Haiti in a lesser degree, and some of the Haitian con- 
ditions are reproduced ". Now, a word of caution may 
be appropriate with respect to ownership of land as a 
criterion of industrial efficiency. The value of land in 
the white counties is low and in the black counties the 
plantation system operates against the sale of small 
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parcels on easy payments. After all reasonable quali- 
fication is made, however, I think it must be ad- 
mitted (as Mr. Iy. G. Powers pointed out in 1901) that 
on the whole the industrial efficiency of the white 
county Negro is higher than that of his brother in the 
black belt and that this is due largely to the presence 
in the one case and the absence in the other of the 
white man's example. Is the Central Prairie, then, 
tending toward Haitian conditions ? 

I wish to indicate one or two considerations which 
show that the absence of the white man's example has 
some important compensations in the prairie region. 

The first and most obvious compensation lies in the 
fact that direct industrial competition is the seed-bed of 
race friction. At best the white man looks upon work- 
ing along side a black man at a " nigger job " with ex- 
treme repugnance. And to make matters worse, the 
Negro has always greeted a white man picking cotton, 
with jocular scorn ; to the white man the joke is exas- 
perating and the scorn intolerable. My personal 
observations in the Delta of Mississippi confirm Mr. 
Stone's contention that the absence of a white laboring- 
class — particularly farm laborers — accounts very largely 
for the rather amicable relations there between whites 
and blacks. To a perceptibly less extent in the prairie 
(in 1900 the ratio of Negroes to whites was in the Delta 
7.1 to 1 and in the Alabama prairie region, 5.5 to 1) 
the amicable relations between whites and blacks are 
notable. The distribution of lynchings, one might 
expect, would throw some light upon the relations of 
the races. But, the most recent student of this subject, 
Doctor Outler, says : " In the comparison of the per- 
centage by lynchings with the percentage of Negroes 
in the population by counties no correlation can be 
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clearly distinguished." In Wilcox county the Snow 
Mill Institute for the industrial training of Negroes 
was fathered and is largely sustained by the great 
planters, particularly the well beloved Simpson family ; 
in Macon county the work of Tuskegee Institute would 
have been impossible were it not for the sympathetic 
interest and active cooperation of the leading white 
citizens. Such instances, of course, prove nothing ; I 
cite them merely as illustrative expressions of the dis- 
position of the substantial whites of the black belt to 
cooperate in movements which tend to raise the level of 
life of the Negro population. For the Negro store-keeper 
to rely largely upon white patronage is rare in the white 
but no novelty in the black belt. That the small 
amount of race friction already developed in the white 
comities has by no means reached its acute stages, it 
were idle to deny. Should immigration from the 
North or from Europe increase in volume, it would go 
chiefly to the white counties and thereby tend to make 
their social climate more insalubrious to the Negro 
than ever before. Germans from the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati, settling since the war in Winston and 
Culiman counties, have in some fashion reduced the 
total black population of the two counties to twenty- 
eight lonely souls. In the white counties, every indus- 
trial advance of the Negro, every industrial advantage 
gained over the competing whites, every evidence of 
material prosperity, every effort at the industrial organi- 
zation of black men carries in its bosom serious risks. 
It is concrete experience of this situation that helps 
impel the ever increasing resort of substantial Negroes 
to the protection of the black belt. I think I am 
perfectly safe in affirming that, by eliminating white 
field laborers from direct competition with black, the 
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segregation of Negro population tends to lessen race 
friction and in the long run to offer the Negro a wider 
range of industrial opportunity. 

A second compensation for the absence of the white 
man's example lies in the fact that the mass of the 
Negroes quickly find themselves ill prepared to compete 
even on equal terms with the whites. Mr. C. F. Stout, 
the psychologist, has called attention to the idea that 
" probably the most essential factor " in the decay of 
backward peoples before advancing civilization is their 
inability to " apperceive " the new experience rushing 
upon them, to adapt themselves to the social and indus- 
trial conditions actually confronting them. Disappoint- 
ment, discouragement, a haunting suspicion of impend- 
ing ill, and a broken spirit ensue. To be sure, the 
white county Negro is ahead of his black county 
brother, but he is very far, indeed, behind his white 
competitor. Daily and hourly the superior efficiency of 
the white impinges upon the black man's consciousness, 
embittering a naturally cheerful disposition and provok- 
ing a wondering dismay which easily passes into dis- 
couragement. The white belt produces from one-fourth 
to one-half a bale of cotton to the acre on poor land — 
the same product that the black belt produces on next 
to the best land in the South. To no small extent the 
whites use selected seed, plant an increasing variety of 
crops, rotate their crops, use fertilizers with some intelli- 
gence, plow diligently to avert the effects of drouth, 
readily take to implements and machinery, stick to their 
tasks with a degree of constancy, practice many minute 
economies both in production and in consumption ; and 
consequently they forge steadily ahead. If the Negro 
learns more rapidly here in the white counties, he loses 
(I think) much more of his buoyant optimism than is 
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well. . . " The light-hearted hopefulness or the absence 
of care which so agreeably characterized the race a 
couple of generations ago," says Doctor Thorn of the 
Sandy Spring, Md. Negro, whose industrial condition is 
relatively good, "is largely gone." The struggle for 
existence in the midst of economically competitive and 
socially antagonistic surroundings has had its saddening 
— perhaps its hardening — effect upon these people." 
Something of that sort I have repeatedly observed in 
the Negroes of the white zone ; whatever it be, — and, 
you may be sure, it is not merely the replacing of 
childish joyousness with adult seriousness — it bodes no 
good. And one must remember that in the white zone 
the black man — the most sociable creature in the wide 
world — finds himself a castaway and pariah cut off from 
the very important social resources of every considerable 
Negro community. 

Recognizing that the Black Belt offers some im- 
portant compensations for the absence of the white 
man's example, let us note some changes in the Central 
Prairie region so far as the last two censuses permit. 

The increase in population from 1890 to 1900 was 
59,000, in consequence of an increase of 71,000 in Negro 
population and a decrease of 12,000 in white. The 
aggregate population of the villages, towns, and cities 
increased 37.4% or 18,000. The agricultural popula- 
tion was augmented by over 41,000. In the cities and 
towns, the whites increased more rapidly than the 
blacks. The diminution of aggregate white population 
is due to serious losses in the agricultural districts ; and, 
hence, the proportion of Negro farmers is much greater 
today than in 1890. 

In considering the matter of farm ownership, in the 
Central Prairie, one must remember that the scarcity of 
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labor in all these years has been enough to tempt every 
landlord to invoke the utmost rigors of the crop lien 
system to tie his Negroes to his lands ; and that the 
profitableness of the tenant system in the Central Prairie 
is such as to prevent effectually any considerable offer- 
ing for sale of small parcels of land on reasonable terms. 
There was an increase in the aggregate number of per- 
sons who own some part of the land they till — from 
9600 to 11,000 or 13.8% ; but the proportion of owners 
to the aggregrate number of farmers decreased from 
21.7^ to 17.8%. In view of the decrease by emigra- 
tion of over 12,000 whites ; and the increase of over 
71,000 in Negro population, largely by immigration ; 
and the probable consolidation of land-holdings conse- 
quent upon the rising price of cotton, — in view of these 
considerations, I see no reason to assume any decrease 
in the number of Negro farm owners. On the contrary, 
if there was a general betterment of conditions among 
the great body of black farmers, there would be good 
ground to assume an increase in the number of Negro 
farm owners. 

Gradual but substantial improvement in the industrial 
condition of the great body of Negro farmers in the 
Central Prairie is certain, — such a statement is abun- 
dantly justified, I feel, by my personal observation and 
enquiry of experienced and competent critics. But, 
there is happily some statistical evidence to the same 
effect. From farm laborer to share tenant, from share 
tenant to cash tenant, and from cash tenant to owner — 
these are, broadly speaking, the steps which the Negro 
must take toward economic independence. " The renter 
for fixed money rental," says Doctor Dubois very truly, 
" belongs in the highest of the emerging classes. The 
sole advantages possessed by this class are their freedom 
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to choose their crops and the increased responsibility 
which conies through money transactions. While some 
of the renters differ little in condition from the metayers, 
yet on the whole they are a more intelligent and re- 
sponsible class, and are the ones who eventually become 
landowners." It is precisely in the enlargement of this 
class that we should look for the Negro's industrial ad- 
vance. Now, the aggregate number of agricultural 
holdings in 1890 was 40,400 ; whereas ten years later 
the number had increased to 61,400 of which 81.7% 
were in charge of Negro farmers. In spite of a decrease 
which must have been considerable, in the number as 
well as in the proportion of white farmers, the number 
of cash tenants has increased from 64 <f of all tenants to 
84% ; the increase in absolute number was almost six 
times as great as the total number of white cash tenants 
in 1900. Despite the immigration, there has unques- 
tionably been, therefore, notable improvement in the 
condition of the masses of the black farmers. Of the 
50,000 Negro farmers in the Central Prairie region in 
1900, 77-5 % were cash tenants. That this improve- 
ment in industrial condition is an expression of increas- 
ing efficiency, I think there can be no reasonable doubt. 
This conviction is not weakened by inspection of the 
statistics of tenure of farm homes. (The figures for 
1890 and for 1900 — the first referring to all families and 
the second private families — are so nearly similar in 
character that proportions based upon one of them are 
" entirely comparable " with similar proportions based 
upon the other.) 16.8% of all farm homes in 1890 
were owned in part by the families occupying them, and 
17.4% in 1900. There was an increase of 2600 or 
.33.4% in the number of owned homes. Taken in con- 
nection with the greatly increased numerical predomiu- 
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ance of Negroes in the agricultural districts ; and with 
the great increase in cash tenants, indicating a general 
upward movement, — taken in connection with those 
things, this increase in ownership of farm homes lends 
very strong probability to the idea that here is a further 
expression of the betterment of the Negro farmer's in- 
dustrial condition and his enhancing efficiency. 

Despite the gravest disadvantages, the industrial con- 
dition and efficiency of the black farmer in the blackest 
of Alabama's black belts have, I believe, substantially 
improved. Segregation has doubtless retarded immedi- 
ate material progress by eliminating the white man's 
example ; the progress made has been won without that 
advantage and will doggedly be held. The Black Belt 
folk are not stolid and stunned ; they are hopeful despite 
the serfmaking proclivities of the crop lien system — 
hopeful and eager too. To no paltry extent they are 
shrewd in learning and in applying the lessons of hard 
experience. Tendencies are clearly apparent in this 
Black Belt, I say, that substantially assure the increas- 
ing industrial efficiency of the Negro farmer. 

Several very interesting industrial experiments are 
in process in the Central Prairie and at least two of 
them — one at Tuskegee and the other at Calhoun — have 
already won no small measure of success. The aim of 
these land schemes is to make possible the buying of 
small farms in the prairie region on reasonable terms 
and easy payments. This is wholly a beneficient ap- 
plication of philanthropy at 8%. Perhaps, the most 
important service of such enterprises lies in stimulating 
neighboring planters to build better houses for their 
tenants, to charge less interest, to temper the asperities 
of the crop lien. 

The work of educational institutions like Tuskegee 
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Normal and Industrial Institute for the moral and in- 
dustrial training of the sons and daughters of the black 
farmers, has passed the experimental stage. The aim 
of such schools — small ones, meagerly equipped, are 
scattered here and there at points of vantage — is to 
return a goodly proportion of their students to live and 
labor as centers of influence in the Black Belt and to 
equip them specifically for such service. Tuskegee 
Institute has sent out from its classrooms and shops and 
farms six or seven thousand young men and women 
with quickened faculties and reasonable aspirations, 
with definite skill in some trade or industry, with the 
habit of continuous labor thoroughly ingrained. These 
young people have lived in a well-ordered school com- 
munity administered by Negroes, long enough to re- 
ceive its practical stamp and hopeful spirit. It is to 
such trained black men and women that the nation 
must look more and more for quickening the pace of 
the Black Belt Negro. 

Nor can I omit mention of the very important work 
of Farmers' Conferences of the Tuskegee type. The 
Tuskegee Conference has disseminated information as 
to rotation of crops, fertilizers, improved machinery, 
and the like, far and wide among thousands of Negro 
farmers in the Lower South. The real function of the 
Conference, however, is not to instruct but rather to 
inspirit. It reaches out for the farmers and their wives, 
calls them sharply to account for their shortcomings, 
praises them heartily for their humble achievements, 
and encourages them to even more persistent effort. 
Booker Washington thinks it decidedly worth while to 
prick the conscience of the Black Belt Negro. 

In the hurly-burly of a highly energetic civiliza- 
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tion bent upon material achievement, the Negro 
is summoned to catch up and to keep up with peoples 
upon whose habits the discipline of centuries of civilized 
living has been stamped. For the Negro to have 
caught up in forty-five troubled years of freedom is in- 
conceivable except upon a cataclysmic theory of social 
progress ; that on the whole the Negro in the Central 
Prairie of Alabama has devolved notably and shows 
great promise for the future, is indubitable. The ulti- 
mate test is of course not absolute but relative develop- 
ment ; but this test cannot be inexorably applied for 
many years because a vast and growing population 
cannot be supplanted in the twinkling of an eye. 

Charles L,EE Raper : In the few moments which 
have been allotted to me I can speak of but one or two 
points. Dr. Dubois has told you of his conviction that 
the negro will, in spite of his low present economic 
position, go upward and onward in the economic realm, 
and that he will some day achieve an important eco- 
nomic work, especially along the line of agriculture. 
He has also declared that the negro's low present posi- 
tion is due largely to the prejudice and hatred which the 
white man has cherished toward his colored neighbor. 
Race hatred and prejudice, as Dr. Dubois sees it, have 
been and will continue to be the chief reasons of the 
negro's economic failure. 

Mr. Stone has presented to you the fact that the negro 
as an agricultural laborer is now losing his position, not 
because of race prejudice but because of his economic 
inefficiency. He has shown how the imported Italian 
laborer is displacing the negro on the Southern cotton 
farms, in spite of the fact that the Southern cotton 
planter would because of his temperament and tradi- 
tions prefer to employ the negro. In other words, he 
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has shown that the economic failure of the negro agri- 
cultural laborer is due to the lack of efficiency. He is 
further of the conviction that the negro's future position 
in agriculture will be inferior to that of the present. 
That stronger and stronger competition on the part of 
white agricultural labor will drive the negro to still lower 
groups of economic activity is the firm conviction of 
Mr. Stone. 

My experience with negro laborers in the South and 
my study of the negro as an economic factor in the 
South and North have created in me a strong conviction 
that the negro is losing his present position not only in 
agriculture, but also in practically all the other aspects 
of economic activity, and I can not believe that this 
conviction of mine is the result of prejudice against the 
negro, for I was reared in a Southern community which 
did not believe in negro slavery and in which I was 
from day to day taught that color should stand in no 
man's way. 

The point which Dr. Dubois makes that race 
prejudice and hatred are really the only obstacle to the 
negro's economic advancement, while in some respects 
partially true, is for the most part incorrect and false. 
I know of large and prosperous southern manufacturing 
communities, in which the author has had great in- 
fluence, in which the negro has been looked upon with 
much human interest and sympathy and in which he 
has been given the best and fairest apportunity in agri- 
culture, in manufacture, and in domestic service. In 
these very communities, in which the negro has had 
much in his favor, he has lost his position of advantage. 
No one can truthfully say that it has been because of 
race hatred and prejudice on the part of the whites, 
for such feeling did not exist to any noticeable degree 
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in these communities. This was really and tiuly be- 
cause of the negro's lack of economic efficiency and 
stability. In these communities he has had his oppor- 
tunity to advance in an economic way, but he has 
thrown the opportunity away, most probably forever. 
He could do the work if he would. One day he worked ; 
the next he spent on a holiday and his machine was 
idle. 

As I see it, the negro has in the main had a fair 
economic opportunity along the lines of agriculture, 
manufacture, and domestic service. In the aspect of 
business activity race prejudice on the part of the 
whites has not been great. This prejudice has been 
against the negro in a social and political way, rather 
than in an economic way. Not only does it appear to me 
that the negro has, for the most part, had a fair economic 
opportunity, but it also seems to me that he has lost it or 
has failed to make use of it. Mr. Stone and other 
Southern planters, who would do all in their power to 
aid the negro, tell us that the native white and imported 
Italian laborers are driving the negro agricultural 
laborers from the cotton field to other and less profitable 
fields of work. The manufacturers of the Carolinas 
and Virginia tell us that they have given the negro a 
fair opportunity to work in their factories and mills, 
and that he has been found seriously wanting in 
efficiency and especially in stability. The cry is heard 
in all parts of the South and in most of the places of 
the North where the negro abides that the negro is 
inefficient as a domesttc servant, and in many places 
the negro is now being displaced by whites. Dr. 
Dubois tells us that the negro is losing his position in 
domestic service because of race prejudice against him 
on the part of the whites. He also tells us that the 
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negro woman is giving up her position in domestic 
service because her morals are corrupted by the white 
man. In answer to his first statement I would say that 
the Southern whites, at least, would prefer, upon the 
whole, to employ negroes as domestic servants. By 
temperament and tradition the Southern will select, 
all other things being equal, a negro rather than a white 
person for his domestic servant. In answer to the 
statement that the white man is largely, if not wholly, 
responsible for the negro woman's low sexual morals 
I would say that it is largely incorrect and false. The 
white man, unfortunately for himself and the negroes, 
does at times help to corrupt the morals of the negro 
woman, but that the negro woman herself and the 
negro man are largely responsible for a low state of 
sexual morals no one who knows the facts in the case 
can deny. 

I would not for a moment contend that a dark eco- 
nomic future awaits every negro. A few negroes have 
already made important advancements in the realm of 
business, and to a few the future is fair. But for the 
bulk of them the economic future, as I see it, is dark 
and discouraging. The most of negroes have within 
forty years made slight, if any, advances over the eco- 
nomic position which they had during the days of legal 
slavery. When the Civil War came to a close and the 
Southern white man had lost enormously in human life 
and property, the negro had his greatest economic 
opportunity. He had almost undisputed control of the 
supply of labor, skilled and unskilled. But he com- 
pletely failed to use his monopolistic privilege. The 
Southern whites have since that time increased much 
more rapidly than have the negroes, and now the South 
is economically bidding for the European laborer to 
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come to her fields and workshops. The negro has 
already lost his monopoly control of the supply of 
Southern labor. The native white man and the im- 
ported foreigner are driving him from the best places in 
the different economic groups. White competition is 
becoming stronger and stronger, and some day it will 
drive the bulk of the negroes to lower and lower groups 
of wealth producing. This increasing white competi- 
tion will, most probably, stimulate a few negroes to do 
greater things, but for the most it will, it seems to me, 
be of decided disadvantage. 

Theodore Marburg : The central idea of Mr. 
Stone's paper is that in slavery days the negro had a 
practical monopoly of the labor market in his section, 
that only since his emancipation has he been forced to 
compete to any extent with, the whites, and that in this 
competition he is being worsted. Absolute advance or 
retrogression on the part of the negro since slavery days 
is less a factor in the question than his relative inferi- 
ority to the white man with whom he is competing at 
the present moment. Mr. Stone has here put his finger 
on a fundamental consideration, one around which the 
question of the economic future of the negro largely 
revolves. 

Mr. Dubois's position is that the negro has never had 
a fair chance ; that he has been and is hampered by cer- 
tain facts, principal among which is race prejudice. 
With Mr. Dubois's plea for more equality of oppor- 
tunity for the negro I am sure we all heartily sympa- 
thize. 

It will help to an understading of the question if we 
lay aside prejudice and sentiment and face squarely the 
fact that what concerns the world is the upbuilding of 
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civilization in all parts of the earth ; that what concerns 
us in this particular problem is the upbuilding, spiritual 
and material, of the South. It matters little what race 
carries on the work. We want that race which is best 
adapted to it, whether its skin be white or black or 
yellow. 

Of course, so long as the negro is with us we owe it 
to him and to ourselves to give him equal opportunity, 
or even special or paternal care, provided the latter does 
not interfere with our doing all we can for the more 
advanced race. There should be no artificial propping 
up of one race vs. another. If the Spanish race had 
been protected in California to the exclusion of the 
Anglo-Saxon, California today would not be making 
such contributions to civilization. 

In the discussion of the negro problem we have had 
no suggestion from a responsible source that the negroes 
can be sent out of the country. The idea has been ad- 
vanced by a prominent Southern man that the lapse of 
time would witness a mingling of the races ; that this 
would come about not through marriage but by a more 
unhappy process. However that may be, the negro is 
here and will probably remain here as a distinct class 
for generations to come. It is accordingly our duty to 
labor for his upbuilding. Turning to that side of the 
question we find that despite the lack of opportunity 
from which the negro has suffered and is suffering, the 
white man has done much for the negro in the South. 
The improvident habits of the negro have led to his 
accumulating comparatively little property, so that the 
bulk of the taxes in the Southern states are paid by the 
whites. It is the whites, therefore, who pay largely for 
the education of the negroes. In the decade 1890-1900, 
Louisiana, where the greatest illiteracy is shown, re- 
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duced the percentage of black illiterates over ten years 
of age from 72% to 62%. In Maryland, where it was 
formerly illegal to teach the negro to read and write, 
negro illiteracy was reduced in the same decade from 
50% to 2>5% 1 so that there is promise of entirely stamp- 
ing it out in Maryland in another generation. 

The negro needs education more than we do. He 
lacks the natural inclination to moral conduct that has 
been acquired by us through generations of civilized life. 
To teach men to think, to concentrate their faculties, 
and to co-operate, President Eliot regards as the basic 
elements of education. And true education will incul- 
cate these things. The franchise alone cannot make 
any man free. Plato defines the free man as he who 
has sufficient control over his appetites to be governed 
by reason in choosing between good and evil. In this 
sense the negro is not yet free, and will not be free until 
he learns to think. Then it is, and then only, that he 
will realize how much depends upon honesty in thought 
and word and deed, on faithfulness, steadiness, on self- 
denial, and provident conduct ; in a word, on the things 
embraced in the term character. Only training, and 
generations of training, will effect this. The ability to 
co-operate, another of President Eliot's essentials of edu- 
cation, he lacks sadly. Bryce has pointed out that there 
is no such power in the Kaffir of South Africa who is 
admittedly superior to the Congo race from which our 
negro population descends. There is no evidence of 
any empire or important political unit ever having 
existed among them. Once acquired, ability to co- 
operate would save the blacks from the tendency to 
lapse to cruder social conditions which we now find 
where they are massed and left to themselves. With it 
would come the ability to help themselves ; standards 
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would be set up and a great force, the opinion of their 
fellows, brought to bear for their uplifting. The right 
kind of education, which will include training of char- 
acter, may develop in the negro these qualities. 

Another factor in shaping the economic future of the 
negro is the existence of caste. The older communities 
grow, the stronger is the tendency to form hard and fast 
lines of class and caste. The Jim Crow law in the 
Southern states is only one manifestation of this natural 
tendency. When I say natural I do not mean necessary. 
It is natural to men to be selfish and greedy. Society is 
founded on the conscious control of natural tendencies 
in the individual, and we should consciously control and 
defeat this natural tendency toward class and caste. 
But the indications are that the negro, instead of ac- 
quiring greater social equality as time goes on, will be 
relegated to a still lower social position. The salvation 
of the South lies in white labor. The history of the 
black race since the Civil War shows that the South 
cannot rely upon the negro race to solve its problems. 
You will remember that at our meeting at New Orleans 
two years ago it was shown that two-thirds of the cotton 
crop of Texas and one-half of the whole cotton crop of 
the South at that time was raised by white labor. It 
is the duty of individual States and the federal govern- 
ment to encourage white immigration to the South, and 
if this position is correct the movement must inevitably 
add to the growing hardships of the negro race and pro- 
foundly affect its economic future. In other words, the 
forces which will make for the upbuilding of the South 
will probably at the same time operate against the 
negro. 
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M. B. Hammond : I have no desire to question the 
truthfulness of the picture which Mr. Stone has drawn 
for us of the present economic situation of the negro 
both in the North and in the South, though I can 
hardly agree with him in believing that the careful 
study of local conditions and the impressions of in- 
dividuals, even of those who are tolerably familiar 
with the problem in hand, are to be preferred to 
the birdseye view of the situation which is to be 
gained by a study of the census figures. Both 
methods of investigation are undoubtedly needed and 
each should be made to supplement and correct the 
other, not to displace it as a basis for forming conclu- 
sions. 

Now it should be remembered that the census figures 
do not present quite so sombre a picture as that which 
Mr. Stone has held up to our view. Compared to the 
progress made by the white race, that made by the 
negro is indeed small, and it is perhaps even less than 
we ought to have expected after taking into considera- 
tion all the difficulties the race had to overcome. It 
seems clear, nevertheless, that there has been some 
progress, as revealed in the decline in the percentage of 
illiteracy, the increase in the number of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, the larger number of land-owners, 
etc. 

We are here, to consider, however, not the past 
progress of the negro but rather his economic future. 
Like Mr. Stone, I do not care to risk my reputation on 
the shoals of prophey. I shall use my time, therefore, 
in endevoring to point out what, in the light of present 
tendencies, seems to be the problem presented to those 
classes upon whom will chiefly fall the responsibility 
for negro progress or failure. 
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Now, as already explained, information from all 
sources as to the movement of population goes to show 
that for the majority of the race the question of negro 
progress or retrogression is to be determined in the South- 
ern states and particularly within that region which we 
call the lower South. This much being established, it is, 
furthermore, pretty evident that, in spite of a certain 
movement of the negroes to the towns and cities, the 
great majority of them will be engaged in agricultural 
occupations, — probably largely employed in the culture 
of the great Southern staple, cotton. It is not without 
some misgivings, it seems to me, that we observe this 
tendency of the negroes to segregation in the Black 
Belt. 

It is true that it means that there will be less oppor- 
tunity for friction between the negro and the white 
laboring-man, less opposition from organized labor, etc., 
and it may be that with the present lack of training on 
the part of the great mass of negroes and their disin- 
clination to work steadily they are not able to compete 
with the better disciplined, better organized, and more 
industrious white laborers at the North or even in the 
manufacturing regions of the South. Nevertheless, 
the movement of the race southward means the loss of 
a certain stimulus to progress which one class always 
gets from another class on practically the same industrial 
plane but with a higher standard of living. The 
southern movement of the race is a condition which 
confronts us, however, and we are left to consider the 
fitness of the negro to survive in the South in competi- 
tion with the foreign white labor which we are told is 
being slowly attracted thither. 

The two serious hindrances to negro progress which 
strike every observer are the negro's economic in- 
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efficiency and the prejudice of the white race. Mr. 
Stone tells us that in industrial matters there is no 
prejudice against the negro in the South, that he may 
work side by side with the white man without let or 
hindrance, so long as he does not claim social equality 
with the white man. I am not at present concerned 
with the question of social equality, but I believe that 
there is an industrial prejudice against the negro in the 
South which is one of the greatest hindrances to his 
progress and prosperity. The feeling which the northern 
man entertains towards the negro is not usually due to 
a race prejudice, but is rather due to the fact that his 
experience with negro labor has usually proved disap- 
pointing. He has been reared to expect efficiency and 
progress as the normal attributes of any individual 
worker or class of workers. Too often his experience 
with negro laborers has shown these qualities to be 
lacking. When the chance to work is offered, he sees 
the average negro either declining it or promising to do 
the work and failing in his promise. If the work is 
undertaken, it is likely that it will not be completed or 
that it will be poorly done. The inability of the negro 
to find work in the North is not so much due to the 
fact that he is black, as it is to the fact that he has 
proved incapable of meeting the conditions necessary 
to his steady employment. 

In the South the white man is influenced by the 
thoughts and beliefs which had been developed in the 
days prior to emancipation. Under slavery the negro 
was not expected to progress. He was confessedly 
" the hewer of wood and the drawer of water ", and his 
unprogressiveness was always linked with the idea that 
he was a member of an inferior race. Any one who 
doubts this has only to read the literature of slavery 
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times where the burden of the cry is that slavery is 
necessary because the negro is not capable of progress. 
The Civil War put an end to slavery but it did not and, 
of course, could not at once eradicate this idea from the 
minds of the former slave-owners and their children, so 
that this lack of progress which the northern man re- 
gards as unnatural because it does not conform to his 
expectations, the southern man regards as a part of the 
natural order of things, — a weakness due to negro 
nature. If I have correctly stated the attitude of the 
typical white man in the South, I think you can see 
how serious a hindrance this is to negro progress. We 
all know that it is difficult for us to make progress in 
any line when nothing is expected of us. The white 
man in the South does little to help his negro tenants 
to progress because he feels that his efforts would be 
wasted, while the negro is little inclined to put forth 
efforts in this direction because he knows that nothing 
of this sort is expected of him. 

This is to me the one doubtful element in the pro- 
gram which Mr. Stone has announced as desirable and 
as being the inevitable tendency of agriculture in the 
Black Belt, viz. — the placing of the negroes under the 
direct control and supervision of the white race in such 
a way as Mr. Stone has elsewhere indicated, that the 
relative status of the two races shall be rigidly observed 
and the negro shall be made to recognize his inferior 
position and pay respect and render obedience to the 
white man. The question is, will the white men who 
exercise such supervision, holding the notions they do 
concerning the negro, be the ones to stimulate progress 
in their subordinates. I do not object to the statement 
that the negro in the Black Belt stands in need of con- 
trol and supervision, even of an extreme paternalistic 
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sort. Many of us, I believe, are of the opinion that 
this should be a benevolent despotism, that it should 
carry with it a feeling of responsibility on the part of 
the land-owner that the negro is entitled to make 
progress and that it is part of the white man's duty to 
see that the conditions are favorable to that progress. 
When Mr. Stone says that as a planter he is concerned 
only with the question as to the reliability of the labor 
he employs, not with the negro's improvidence and 
shiftlessness, he is endeavoring, it seems to me, to 
separate cause and effect. I fear, too, that there are not 
many of the absentee land-owners in the " delta region " 
who have interested themselves in improving the 
standard of living of their negro laborers and tenants in 
the way Mr. Stone has done. They are too likely to 
console themselves with the thought that the unreli- 
ability of the labor with which they have had to deal is 
inherent in the negro and that they must make the best 
of it. Too often their system of entrusting the manage- 
ment of their plantations to hired managers and making 
the success of this management depend entirely upon 
the profits is one which encourages rather than checks 
the improvidence of the tenants. I remember the man- 
ager of one large plantation in this region, whose em- 
ployer living in New Orleans considered him as his best 
manager, telling me with some pride that during the 
picking season he paid out on Saturday so many hun- 
dred dollars each week and "before midnight," he said, 
" over at the store we have it all back again." 

I believe also the credit system of the South — the 
crop lien system — which Mr. Stone thinks has been "so 
unjustly inveighed against ", is today one of the chief 
hindrances to the prosperity and progress of both the 
negro and the white tenant class, and through its very 
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encouragement to spend rather than to save it has pro- 
duced improvidence in the tenant and is an indirect 
cause of the unreliability of labor from which the planter 
suffers. I do not wish to be understood as believing 
that the problem of negro inefficiency is so simple that 
it can be solved by the application of a single remedy. 
In endeavoring to point out the way to progress, how- 
ever, one ought to be able to specify difficulties in the 
way, and I am only trying to indicate those which seem 
to me the most formidable. Of these, none seems to me 
to be greater than the system of advancing supplies by 
a method of purchase which is not only uneconomical 
but which discourages thrift and independence. I be- 
lieve that the chief responsibility for the continuance of 
this system rests upon the shoulders of the land-owner, 
that it is primarily his problem, and that an honest 
effort should be made to find a solution. 

As to the methods by which the negro should himself 
endeavor to remove his present economic hindrances to 
progress, — inefficiency and race prejudice — I have been 
unable to see that any wiser plan has been evolved than 
that recommended by Frederick Dougglass in 1853 for 
the free negroes of the North, and which in its present 
application in the South we associate with the names of 
Booker T. Washington and the Tuskegee Institute. I 
can, furthermore, see no danger in over-emphasizing, at 
the present time, the need of industrial education, so 
far, at least, as the negro in the South is concerned. 
This is not because I under-estimate the need of de- 
veloping those political, cultural, social, and spiritual 
qualities in the negro which Mr. Dubois regards as so 
essential to progress. It is rather because I see in in- 
dustrial education a first step in the direction of attain- 
ing this all-sided development. It must not be forgotten 
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that the negro as well as the white man in the South, is 
still affected by the ideas which have come down to him 
as a heritage of the slave regime. The most important 
of these ideas was that freedom meant a cessation from 
manual toil. As a result of this false notion the aver- 
age negro has well nigh lost his habits of efficient and 
persistent labor. The compulsion to work of the slave 
days has disappeared, while the coercion of unsatisfied 
wants which could alone take its place as a promoter of 
persistent labor, has not yet made itself felt. This is, 
of course, largely due to the fact that the negro has not 
been compelled to remain steadily at work in order to 
maintain the old standard of living. Until a higher 
standard of purely material prosperity has been attained, 
I fail to see how the race can be expected to reap much 
advantage from the education which has other than 
industrial ends in view. The danger of holding up as 
an ideal the standard of commercial success which Mr. 
Dubois fears will be the result of the present emphasis 
on industrial education, is a real danger which confronts 
the college-bred white youth of the land, but my own 
feeling is that it is the lack of this ideal which is today 
one of the most patent defects of the negro. To learn 
the gains which will accrue to him from capitalizing his 
earnings is the first lesson he needs. 

Industrial education has the further merit of being in 
the line of least resistance. As Mr. Stone has pointed 
out, there is no prejudice against the negro undertaking 
manual labor of any sort in the South, either onthepart 
of the employers or that of the skilled white laborers. 
Progress which the race may make in this direction is 
therefore likely to meet with less opposition than in any 
other line. Perhaps the only criticism to be made of 
what has been done in this direction is that, considering 
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the occupation of the great majority of the race, too 
much attention has been paid to the mechanic arts and 
too little to agricultural education. Without question- 
ing the capability of many negroes to succeed in pro- 
fessional lines, the description which Mr. Dubois has 
given us in his " Philadelphia negro ", of the difficulties 
of securing sufficient employment along these lines to 
maintain a decent livelihood is not one which would 
seem to encourage, at present, many negroes to attempt 
to enter these professions. Perhaps, in course of time, 
the negroes in those portions of the South where they 
are most numerous, may develop a race-pride which 
shall cause them to employ members of their own race 
in the professions as well as in other lines in preference 
to employing whites. In the meantime their ability to 
hold their own in competition with the white race seems 
more certain if they can develop the degree of industrial 
efficiency needed. 

H. W. Parnam : There are two things which I 
should like the privilege of saying. , One I state with 
some confidence, the other with great diffidence. In- 
deed, I shall place an interrogation point at the end of 
it. First, I think that we must all be on our guard 
against hasty generalizations. It is easy for a person 
who has observed a certain part of the South at close 
range to generalize, perhaps unconsciously, with regard 
to the whole situation, and it is still easier for one who 
reads the account of conditions in one section to assume 
that they are typical. I do not claim to be an expert 
on this subject. I have never lived in the South ; I 
have not even married a Southern wife. But in the 
several visits which I have made to the South with a 
desire to learn as much as possible I have seen enough 
21 
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to convince me of the great diversity of conditions. 
Not only are conditions different, but the individuals 
are different. On account of the large but varying in- 
fusion of white blood there is no homogeneity among 
those commonly classed as negroes. But I believe that 
there is also a very great difference due to variations in 
the characteristics of the African ancestry itself. It 
is, therefore, I believe, misleading to speak of the 
negro as if we had a fairly uniform type. Of course, 
the various so-called races of Europe which come to 
our shores, the Italians, the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
the Slavs, and the Irish, are in each case more or less 
mixed. But I believe that there is a greater homogenity 
even in these mixed European races than in the so- 
called negro race. 

Not only is the negro race not homogeneous, but as 
a race it is still undeveloped. Let us grant that many 
of the negroes as we know them today are lazy and 
without forethought. Can we confidently say how 
much of this temperament is due to racial peculiarities, 
how much to environment and history ? The ancestors 
of the modern thrifty Germans were described by 
Tacitus eighteen centuries ago as being lazy, and loath 
to gain by sweat what they could get by blood. If one 
of these primitive Teutons could be resurrected, he 
would doubtless find himself quite unable to compete 
with his descendant, trained through generations to 
habits of industry and method. The negro race is still 
serving its apprenticeship, and there are in reality very 
few cases in which we can judge of its capabilities when 
properly trained. I was very glad that Dr. Dubois 
referred in some detail to the land-owning system at 
Calhoun. I am somewhat familiar with this work, and 
consider it a remarkable sociological laboratory ex- 
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periment. It is especially instructive, because the per- 
sons concerned represent the average uneducated field 
hands of a district in which there is little white blood and 
little white influence for good. If such persons can in a 
short time become self-supporting land-owners by the ap- 
plication of a system which is not in the least paternal, 
but merely puts such a premium upon thrift as generally 
exists in a normal society, and is based upon strict 
business principles, we must receive with some caution 
the statement that the negro race as such is necessarily 
shiftless and improvident. 

The other thing which I wish to suggest rather than 
state is that in my opinion we already have in the South 
a caste system, and that we cannot properly understand 
the conditions, either economic, or social, unless we 
face this fact. This does not, of course, square with 
our political shibboleths. It does not harmonize with 
the commonly accepted teachings of Christianity. We 
do not like the word, and I, unfortunately, have not 
time in five minutes to marshall my proofs. I will 
only say that any one who has carefully studied the 
Indian caste system cannot fail to see that its essential 
characteristic, namely, the prohibition of marriage be- 
tween different castes, is sanctioned by law in the 
Southern states, and that there are many other parallels, 
one of which has been brought to my mind this morn- 
ing by Dr. Dubois in his extremely suggestive account 
of the group system of industry. There are, of course, 
also many contrasts, which should not be overlooked, 
but which mark differences of application rather than 
of principle. If this analysis which, as I said in the 
beginning, I propose with much diffidence, should com- 
mend itself to those who are more familiar with the 
subject than I am, I should like to ask in conclusion 
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whether, in this very separation of races, which bears 
with such severity upon many individuals of the 
colored race, and which involves so much hardship and 
friction, there may not after all lie a certain protection ? 
For we must remember that the race is still serving its 
apprenticeship. May not the system of group industries 
during this apprenticeship serve to shield the colored 
race from a competition with the white race in which 
it would be almost sure to be worsted ? 



NOTE. 

In its immediate contrast to this statement of Frederick Douglass', 
the following, which I am permitted to quote from a personal letter 
from Prof. Willcox, is interesting and significant : ' ' Perhaps you have 
noticed the rapidity with which the Italians have been getting into 
the sugar cane districts of Louisiana. My attention was called to it 
today by noticing the statement in the report of the Industrial Com- 
mission that * the Italians of those states (Mississippi and Louisiana) 
are rapidly dislodging the negroes from the sugar cane plantations.' 
I have picked out the five parishes of Louisiana each of which had 
more than 20,000 acres in cane in 1899. These five had 54% of the 
total sugar cane area of the state. In 1890 they included 960 Italians, 
or 12$? of the total number in the state. In 1900 they contained 
5007 Italians, or 29% of the total number in the state. In each parish 
also the per cent, of negroes in the total population decreased, and in 
four out of the five decreased more rapidly than the average for the 
whole state." The parishes in question are St Mary, Lafourche, As- 
sumption, Terrebonne and St James. It is somewhat curious that in 
enumerating the various people who could not compete with the ne- 
gro in the South Douglass should have overlooked the Italian. 



